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“Tn this book an attempt is made 
to demonstrate both to the medical 
profession and the laity that prema- 
ture decay, physical and mental, may 
within limits be prevented. ... We 
have perused the book with pleasure, 
and cordially recommend it to our 
readers.” —Medical Times. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RELIGION OF A DOCTOR 


HREE hundred years ago Sir Thomas 

Browne, of Norwich, brought forth 
that wonderful little book, Religio Medici, 
a work full of deep learning, scholarship 
and wit, and enlightened by an independence 
of thought that was rare in those days. It 
would seem at first sight utter presumption 
to attempt to follow his example, or even to 
try on the giant’s robe, but that wise man 
was so far ahead of his generation that he 
would have been the last to consider his 
knowledge and wisdom final or complete. 
‘His mind was by nature and culture so 
open to the truth that he became a lamp 
of true science in a fog of superstition, an 
apostle of progress in a world of stagnation. 
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This open mind is well shown by this quaint 
quotation :— 

“ IT could never content my contemplation 
with those general pieces of wonder, the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea, the Increase of Nile, 
the conversion of the Needle to the North ; 
and have studied to match and parallel those 
in the more obvious and neglected pieces 
of Nature, which without further travel I 
can do in the Cosmography of myself.- We 
carry with us the wonders we seek without 
us: there is all Africa and her prodigies 
in us; we are that bold and adventurous 
piece of Nature, which he that studies wisely 
learns in a compendium what others labour 
at in a divided piece and endless volume. 

‘Thus there are two Books from whence 
I collect my Divinity ; besides that written 
one of God, another of His servant Nature, 
that universal and publick Manuscript, that 
lies expans’d unto the Eyes of all: those that 
never saw Him in the one, have discover’d 
‘Him in the other. This was the Scripture 
and Theology of the Heathens: the natural 
motion of the Sun made them more admire 
Him than its supernatural station did the 
Children of Israel; the ordinary effects of 
Nature wrought more admiration in them 
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than in the other all His miracles. Surely 
the Heathens knew better how to joyn and 
read these mystical Letters than we 
Christians, who cast a more careless Eye 
on these common Hieroglyphicks, and dis- 
dain to suck Divinity from the flowers of 
Nature. Nor do I so forget God as to 
adore the name of Nature; which I define 
not, with the Schools, to be the principle of 
motion and rest, but that streight and 
regular line, that settled and constant course 
the Wisdom of God hath ordained the actions 
of His creatures, according to their several 
kinds.” 

The religion of a doctor, of necessity more 
practical than theoretical, is often supposed 
by the unthinking multitude, and not infre- 
quently by clerics, to be non-existent. We 
are credited with a sort of materialistic faith 
only. This faith, if it be worthy of such a 
name, may claim us for a while, or even 
satisfy us in the exuberant cocksureness of 
youth, but the older we grow and the more 
we study the science of physiology apart 
from mere anatomical structure, the more we 
become convinced of the mystery of life, of 
the existence of a moving, directing power 
behind the scenes. One may imagine a 
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chemist, who knows all the elementary sub- 
stances that go to make up our bodies, some 
day producing muscles, fat and cells, but 
the vital force that moves them, renews them, 
and prevents their decay, one must feel is 
far beyond his reach; still farther beyond 
his ken is thought and the transmission of 
thought by the nervous system that ends in 
movement, in sight, in hearing, in reason, 
and in all the wonderful complex that we 
call life. One is forced to acknowledge that 
there is a power outside ourselves, invisible, 
unimaginable, omnipotent, conscious and 
continuous, that can give life and that can 
withdraw it. This chain of thought produces 
in us a mental condition of silent wonder 
and reverence, rather than emotional ex- 
pression, and so we are misunderstood and 
thought to be without religion or faith. The 
pure scientist has often been a sceptic, but 
the great physicians and surgeons of the 
past, they who have seen so deeply of 
human nature, have nearly all been theists. 

Physicians and surgeons, especially per- 
haps the latter, are often suspected, if not 
accused, of hardness, non-sympathy, of 
brutality even, but except in very rare cases 
this is surely a complete misunderstanding. 
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They may appear callous and unfeeling in 
advising one to go through some severe 
operation, which may involve both pain and 
a certain risk of life, but they are looking 
far ahead at the alternatives, at a life of 
suffering and an early death, a life of heart- 
breaking uselessness, on the-one hand, and 
at restoration to health and work on the 
other; their duty is to weigh values and 
chances, not emotions. The physician’s 
problem is at times still more complicated, 
for he has to probe with his mind, not with 
his touch, into the inner secret failures of 
health, their origin and their future, their 
physical nature, and deeper still into their 
psychical connections and complications. 

With these weighty burdens placed upon 
us we must not be accused of want of feel- 
ing if we fail to produce ebullitions of sym- 
pathetic sentiment. The good physician and 
the good surgeon alike grow in human kind- 
ness and charity as their knowledge and in- 
sight increase. Their failure and inabilities 
still further enlarge their sympathies with 
suffering mortals. 

The following is a quotation from Field- 
ing’s The Hearts of Men. Writing of the 
sacrifice of animals in the very low religions 
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of to-day, he says, “So arose sacrifice out of 
some hidden emotion of men’s hearts. Do 
not say this emotion is purely savage. It 
is allied often to the purest pity, to awe, 
to strange searchings of the heart. To some 
it may be hardening, but to most it is not 
so. How do I know? I know by two 
ways, because I have watched the faces of 
this and many crowds to see how they felt, 
and that is what I saw. I have seen death 
inflicted so often, on animals and on man, 
that I know and have felt what that emotion 
is. I cannot explain the emotion—who can 
explain any emotion? but I know it is there. 
And I know that, if not witnessed too often 
or in wrong circumstances, the sight of 
suffering and death rightfully inflicted is not 
brutalizing, but much the reverse. Who are 
the most kind-hearted, even soft-hearted, of 
men? They are soldiers and doctors. The 
sights they have seen, the suffering and even 
death they themselves may have inflicted 
of necesssity, have never hardened them. 
They have made their sympathies the deeper 
and stronger. Look at the contemporary 
history of any war. Who are they who 
call out for stringent measures, for much 
shooting, for plenty of hanging? Never 
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the soldiers. Never those who know what 
these things are. It is the civilians and 
journalists who know not what death is. 
Who wrote The Drums of the Fore and 
and Aft, La Débdcle, The Red Badge of 
Courage, with their delight in blood? Not 
men who had seen war. Nor is it they who 
read such books with pleasure. Men who 
have seen death and watched it could never 
make the telling an hour’s diversion. The 
sight and knowledge and understanding of 
unavoidable suffering and death is the 
greatest of all purifiers to the heart. Suffer- 
ing and death are facts; they are part of 
the world, and men must know them. They 
are needed to strengthen and deepen the 
greatest emotions of men.” 

Take again the words of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. ‘ There are men and classes 
of men that stand above the common herd : 
the soldier, the sailor and the shepherd not 
mirequently; the -artist rarely; rarelier 
still, the clergyman ; the physician almost as 
a wule. He is: the flower (suchas it 1s) 
of our civilization ; and when that stage of 
man is done with, and only remembered to 
be marvelled at in history, he will be thought 
to have shared as little as any in the defects 
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of the period, and most notably exhibited 
the virtues of the race. Generosity he has, 
such as is possible to those who practise 
an art, never to those who drive a trade; 
discretion tested by a hundred secrets, tact 
tried in a thousand embarrassments ; and, 
what are more, Heraclean cheerfulness and 
courage. So it is that he brings air and 
cheer into the sick-room, and often enough, 
though not so often as he wishes, brings 
healing.” If Stevenson had had the good 
fortune—the world sharing that fortune—to 
live through these four illuminating years 
of war, he would, I think, have classed both 
the soldier and the sailor as the rival or 
equal of the physician, in generosity, in tact, 
in patience and in all the higher feelings of 
mercy, and many an army chaplain would 
have come in a good second. What, then, 
shall we say is the religio medici? for very 
few of us can be called atheists. I think, 
without irreverence or presumption, we may 
claim that it is love and reverence for God, 
the great architect of the universe and of all 
that therein is, but especially for God mani- 
fest, dimly as yet, but surely, in humanity. 

Much argument and temper have been 
spent and wasted, I think, on the subject 
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of spontaneous generation, but there is an 
unreasoning obsession in that word spon- 
taneous. Huxley says on this point, “ It 
has been called spontaneous variation, which 
means that, when we do not know anything 
about the cause of phenomena, we call it 
spontaneous.” This is nothing more than 
a confession of ignorance. Even if new 
forms of microscopic life should appear 
under certain conditions, we cannot explain 
the why of their appearance; all we know 
is what appear to be necessary conditions : 
and surely we do not think that the Creator 
has finished His creative work once and for 
all time. The change from inorganic to 
organic is not from dead things to live things, 
for life is manifest, obscurely perhaps, but 
certainly in all so-called inorganic matter. 
The greater and deeper our knowledge of 
biology and physiology, the greater should 
be the consciousness of our own limitations 
and the deeper the appreciation of the Divine 
wisdom and power. The study and ex- 
perience of disease that is always a doctor’s 
business, and the knowledge of that most 
intricate machinery of our bodies, the 
working of which results in life, makes us 
wonder, not that we go wrong, but that we 
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ever go right, and the only conclusion that 
we can arrive at is, that there is a mind, 
something far beyond our mind, never ceas- 
ing, never resting, controlling and direct- 
ing the whole. This conviction should lead 
us, not to the worship of the material, but 
to the due valuing and recognition of our 
material bodies as the work of God, and 
farther, to the reverent care with which we 
should treat that work. A_ well-known 
oriental writer says on this point, “ Let us 
study well the story of physical evolution, 
but let us not lose ourselves in it, for it is 
but the preliminary to the story of the un- 
foldment of the soul. Let us not despise 
the tale of the body of man, for it is the 
story of the temple of the Spirit, which has 
been built up from the most humble begin- 
nings, until it has reached the present high 
stage ; and yet even this is but the beginning, 
for the work will go on and on in the spirit 
of those beautiful lines of Wendell Holmes : 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul ; 
As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low vaulted past, 

Let each new temple nobler than the last 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at last.art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
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One may, especially in pain and ill-health, 
almost loathe one’s body, and long to throw 
off the burden of the flesh, but, while we 
have life, we must look upon and revere 
it as the home, the temple of the Spirit which 
in due time will discard the tired, out-worn 
material and rise to the higher life. 

The mystery of life, as I see it, we cannot 
hope to solve here. What we call natural 
law, or the laws of Nature as distinct from 
those of man, are ever growing and expand- 
ing into realms undreamt of, even to our 
imperfect sight, so that the supernatural is 
ever being pushed farther back, till in 
greater knowing it will vanish. This life 
seems to me the supreme mystery which, 
if we understood, we should know God, 
infinity and eternity, but this limitation of 
knowing should be no bar to faith or 
worship. Sir Thomas Browne quaintly 
says, “Since I was of understanding to 
know we knew nothing, my reason hath 
been more plastic to the will of faith; I am 
now content to understand a mystery without 
a rigid definition. Where there is an 
obscurity too deep for our reason, ‘tis good 
to sit down with a description, periphrasis, 


or adumbration, tor by acquainting our 
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reason how unable it is to display the visible 
and obvious effects of nature, it becomes 
more humble and submissive unto the 
subtleties of Faith, and thus I teach my 
haggard and unreclaimed reason to stoop 
unto the lure of Faith.” 

Faith, superstition and credulity are often 
used as almost synonymous terms, and how 
difficult it is to distinguish accurately between 
them. Unfortunately the word superstition, 
which was a very good word to start with, 
has lost its first and fine meaning and has 
come to imply a sort of weak, fatuous 
credulity (the number thirteen, for example) 
We have no word that exactly gives the 
good meaning: the German “ aberglaube,”’ 
or ‘‘ extra belief,’’ comes very near it. This 
extra belief brings the colour of poetry and 
imagination into the life of simple religious 
conduct, and is doubtless a great help to 
many minds. Goethe says, “ Der aber- 
glaube ist die poesie des Lebens.’”’ Matthew 
Arnold very wisely says, “ that men, by the 
help of their imaginations, should take 
short cuts to what they ardently desire, 
whether as the Jews did, to the triumph of 
Israel, or as we do, to the triumph of 
Christianity, has in it nothing which is not 
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natural, nothing that is blameable; nay, 
the region of our hopes and presentiments 
extends far beyond the region of what we 
know with certainty. What we reach by 
hope and presentiment may still be true ; 
he would be a narrow reasoner who denied, 
for instance, all validity to the idea of im- 
mortality, because that idea rests on pre- 
sentiment mainly and does not admit of 
certain demonstration.” Mr. R. A. Arm- 
strong says in his book, God and the Soul, 
in words that I cannot emulate, “ Under- 
standing and experience are the instruments 
of our nature for the creation and con- 
solidation of belief, and we have no right 
to set our minds to think and believe in 
contradiction to them. That is to make 
against all human progress and emancipa- 
tion. And the great word ‘ Faith’ is used 
in a wrong or degenerate sense, when we are 
told by faith to hold beliefs which critical 
reason and experience make against. Super- 
stition, that mother of multiform evil, is 
nothing else than the clinging to some belief 
in the misused name of faith in despite of 
experience and reason. Let us rescue the 
great word from that degradation. The real 
faith which is a power for truth and good 
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is not the opponent but the helper of under- 
standing and experience. Both the critical 
reason and the experience of the inward 
man have their times of dullness, inactivity, 
torpidity, and non-illumination. Faith is the 
unswerving trust, at such seasons, in the 
enduring verity of these things, which in 
their moments of power and illumination the 
critical reason and the experience of the 
soul have taught us. Faith is trust in our 
own highest and purest self.” 

After this attempt to define the higher 
ideal of Faith in my own and in the far 
better words of others, I confidently affirm 
that the religio medici and the mens medici 
tend more and more, as our knowledge in- 
creases, to the deep appreciation of the 
spiritual as the undying part of man; and 
the deeper our experience of life, the more 
shall we feel assured that our work is a 
privileged service to God, and that in the 
fight for health against disease it is His 
commission that we hold. 

We people of the later civilization ie 
nearly always, I think, two religions, at any 
rate in youth, running concurrently and often 
in opposition. First, the religion of our own 
individual selves, the religion of our instincts, 
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which to begin with is only hero-worship— 
we love and worship some man or woman, 
sometimes a parent, more often not. In 
time these idols show their feet of clay 
Or. pass away from. our ken, and we 
are then thrown back’ on the second, the 
religion of our education, the religion of 
our family ;. this in most cases is a very 
different affair, a colourless, not our own 
religion, and though it may apparently 
satisfy us for the rest of our lives, and 
though we may become one of the dim 
thinking, half-blind, orthodox multitude, it 
has no great spirit lifting power. The only 
religion with any real dynamics is that 
which is worked out by the travail of our 
~ own individual souls. The imported article 
is never of the same value. This epitomizes 
in each life the transition from anthropo- 
morphism to the worship of God as the 
Motive Spirit of the world. All theories of 
religion must follow suit and must begin 
from the bottom, not from the top: the con- 
ception of God as the universal Spirit was 
impossible for primitive man; he could not 
attain unto it. Anthropomorphism was of 
necessity his first form of worship, and as 
it grew and developed in ideal was an 
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excellent training. Moral and then spiritual 
evolution is the Divine way. Let us who 
have seen a glimmer of this greater light 
be thankfully humble, not scornful of the 
road we have all had to travel. A creed 
may by chance be in harmony with our 
own personal religious instinct, and so may 
without difficulty be adopted; it may be 
a corroboration and a support, but it can 
never be the fountain of our faith. Indi- 
vidualism and the higher spiritual faith must 
ever grow together. 

Oftentimes we doctors are scoffed at for 
keeping frail morbid bodies alive and for 
the rearing of weakly children, inheritors, 
perhaps, of some constitutional disease. The 
scientific breeder of cattle and sheep talks 
to us about the survival of the fittest, and 
of the breeding by natural and artificial 
selection, but this is the study of the material 
side and the ignoring of the spiritual. St. 
Paul calls the body “ the temple of the Holy 
Spirit,” and so it is, but it is something much 
more than a mere habitation or covering ; 
it is the machine, marvellous in design, 
superlative in_ efficiency, that works the 
Divine Will. It may do the highest work, 
and it may prostitute itself to the lowest ; 
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but however deep it sink, there is always 
inherent in it the potentiality of doing His 
Will. Think of the great and fine minds, 
imprisoned in crippled or diseased bodies, 
that have worked for the uplifting and the 
good of the world. Could we have spared 
them, in our pursuit of breeding theories, 
without grave loss? We must learn in all 
men to distinguish as clearly as possible 
between the flesh and the spirit; for the 
spirit, the undying part of us, uses both our 
minds and bodies as its tools; and these 
tools, instead of becoming blunted by use, 
in overcoming difficulties and resistance, 
develop a keener edge, thus showing their 
spiritual origin and control. The thorn in 
the flesh, if we tamely succumb to it, may 
depress us and render us almost useless, but 
may lift courageous souls above this earth 
and make them almost angels in the Master’s 
service. It would seem that the evolution- 
ary principle, which we must accept, works 
on different planes, the purely physical, the 
mental and the spiritual. And the develop- 
ment on any of these planes may go ahead 
or lag behind that on the others. Physical 
strength and perfection may possess a poor 
mind and very little spirituality ; a brilliant 
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mind may belong to a poor body and have 
also little spirituality; while the truly 
Spiritual man may rise above his weakly 
body, and train his halting mind into the 
highest use and service. Nevertheless the 
healthy body and the healthy mind, mens 
sana in corpore sano, should be the aim 
and law for us all; for the two constantly 
react on each other. A healthy body must 
of necessity do the better work in material 
things, or at any rate more of it, for how- 
ever nobly the mind may rise above its 
faulty tenement, there must, in doing so, 
be a great wastage of energy. We may 
admire and praise the spirit that overcomes, 
but without doubt for the average man the 
normal health: must be the best. We are 
far too prone to look upon disease as a 
mere happening, as something, not with- 
out cause perhaps, but coming from out- 
side, and for which we are not responsible ; 
but: surely this isnot true “in the « mam, 
Every effect must have a cause, and every 
departure from the rule of health must be 
due to some wrong-doing somewhere. It 
may be in ourselves, in -our habits, im 
neglecting or breaking physiological laws ; 
it may come to us from the wrong-doing 
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on the part of others; it may come by 
heredity, and, lastly, it may come to us 
from external causes and conditions which 
wholly or in part are beyond our control. If 
the fault lies in ourselves, in our habits, in 
indulgence or in ignorance, we must strive 
to the utmost to remove or cure it, and so 
redeem our bodies and make them fit for 
their destined use, so shall we regain our 
happiness and the comforting sense of effi- 
ciency. In the apparent tragedy of ill-health 
or disease that we inherit, or that comes 
to us from uncontrollable external condi- 
tions, there 1s no need for despair, for we 
possess in our bodies a wonderful power 
of resistance and of adaptation to abnormal 
or altered circumstance. Consider the 
everyday occurrence of influenza or of some 
other infectious fever: we are all more or 
less exposed to the microbic poison, but a 
minority only succumb. This depends on 
our inherent powers of resistance, which 
reside chiefly in certain cells of the blood 
and in certain glands which are known as 
internal secretion glands. Consider again 
how the European, the man bred and born 
in a temperate zone, can become able to 
live, work, and maintain health in the 
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arctic winter or in the tropic summer ; this 
is due to his power of adaptation. There 
is no machine so perfect as the human 
body, for apart from its mechanical power 
and efficiency it has a conscious and subcon- 
scious intelligence which directs it under 
varying and unaccustomed circumstances. 
Sir Thomas Browne writing on chance 
says : : 
‘“ All cannot be happy at once; for, be- 
cause the glory of one state depends upon 
the ruine of another, there is a revolution 
and vicissitude of their greatness, and must 
obey the swing of that wheel, not moved 
by intelligences but by the hand of God. 
Whereby all estates arise to their zenith 
and vertical points, according to their pre- 
destinated periods. For the lives not only 
of men, but of commonwealths, and the 
whole world, run not upon an helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a circle, where, arriving 
to their meridian, they decline in obscurity, 
and fall under the horizon again. These 
must not therefore be named the effects of 
fortune, but in a relative way, and as we 
term the works of Nature. It was the 
ignorance of man’s reason that begat this 
very name, and by a careless term mis- 
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called the Providence of God; for there 
is no liberty for causes to operate in a 
loose and straggling way; nor any effect 
whatsoever, but hath its warrant from some 
universal or superiour cause.” 

The old Romans in their philosophical 
wisdom and insight recognized an unseen 
force that in our bodies was ever fighting 
the battle of health v. disease, of life v. 
death; this they called the vis medicatrix 
nature, the healing force of nature. Of 
this power, till recent years, we have known 
but little more than the happy name. When 
we watch the cells of the blood in their 
work and in their apparent intelligence, when 
we see and in some small measure estimate 
the power of our internal glands, their secre- 
tions, which are essential to life itself, their 
intimate correlations and effects, we are 
tempted in the first flush and enthusiasm of 
our discovery to cry out, like St. Paul to 
the Athenians, “ That power, that vim which 
ye ignorantly worship, that declare we unto 
you.” But on deeper reflection we come 
to feel that it is still not the power that we 
see, but only the Great Architect’s wonder- 
ful mechanism, and so we become humble 
again. But we are left with something very 
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tangible, and that is, the tools with which He 
works and which have now become avail- 
able for our use. Our knowledge has grown 
immeasurably, our usefulness with it and also 
our wonder and worship. ' 
Most fortunately the corresponding glands 
in the bodies of our domestic animals supply 
us with extracts which seem to be fully 
efficacious. The great pathologist Biedl in 
scientific language sums up our present 
knowledge thus: “Two agents are con- 
cerned in ordering and maintaining the com- 
plex activity of the animal organism; in 
addition to the nervous communication, 
which, admittedly, is the agent in effecting 
rapid adjustments, there is also a chemical 
correlation of the different organs; in ac- 
cordance with the latter, each organ, each 
tissue, and even each cell by means of its 
specific secretory products, acting through 
the agency of the blood stream, is enabled 
to exert a specific influence upon other parts 
of the body. In this manner the equili- 
brium of the various parts is maintained.” 
In simpler and more poetical words St. 
Paul saw and expressed the same truth. 
‘““And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
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The condition, then, that we call perfect 
health implies a perfect balancing or equili- 
brium of all our organs and powers. To 
maintain this balance, or to regain it, if it 
be for a time lost, is mercifully the divine 
order, the implanted tendency, greater or 
less in all. We may so fight against or 
ignore the laws of nature that this balance 
is never perfect, and it is thus that disease 
arises and gains the mastery. Seeing then 
the conclusive evidence of design in our 
creation, and of continuous control and direc- 
tion through the years of our life, the care 
of the body, on our part, stands out as a 
manifest duty ; and this care, moreover, must 
be exercised with intelligence of the highest 
order, for, in such a vital matter, ignor- 
ance becomes a positive, not a negative sin. 
This, of course, applies to us all, not to 
the physician alone. This conviction also 
must lead us on to a higher appreciation 
and conception of our relationship with God, 
the Author of all. 

Like many men who were born in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, I was 
brought up to think of God chiefly as the 
inexorable Judge, dwelling in a far-distant 
unapproachable heaven, waiting for a judg- 
ment day, when a small minority would be 
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caught up into the clouds and the greater 
part condemned to eternal punishment; a 
God with attributes of mercy, it is true, 
but which were not very evident to our 
childish minds. To a great extent this 
awful conception has changed, but its im- 
press is very difficult to efface. We should, 
I humbly think, try to look up to Him, not 
as to a creator who has done his work and 
has then left us to fight our hard battle 
unaided ; not as to a sort of absentee land- 
lord, living in another country, demanding 
and receiving rents in the shape of prayers, 
praises and cringing adulations, and giving 
but little in return, but rather as to the 
predominating partner in the most magnifi- 
cent undertaking, the most glorious enter- 
prise that the heart or mind of man has 
conceived ; for this enterprise, with Him as 
our Leader and Partner, will lead us higher 
and higher, till we reach to an intelligence, 
a knowing, a happiness, that belongs not 
to the world as we now see it, but which 
will be ours when we are fit to grasp the 
Divine plan and our destiny. Our share of 
this partnership may seem to be infinitesimal, 
but is surely not negligible nor despicable, 
for it is capable of almost indefinite expan- 
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sion, and unlike the partnerships in material 
things, our share may grow without en- 
croaching on the value of others; for the 
Spirit of God, the motive power of all 
things, is infinite, imexhaustible in supply, . 
and if we work with Him, is a joint-stock 
bank that will never break. This, to my 
mind, isa more helpful thought than what is 
written about as the immanence of God. 
In the first place this word is hardly under- 
stood by the majority of people, and by those 
who understand the literal meaning, the in- 
dwelling of God, it conveys but little idea of 
co-operation, and is sometimes confused with 
pantheism. 

If we can lay hold of this panacning 
conception, our world will assume a new 
aspect. We shall no longer say, “ Here 
have we no continuing city,” but the building 
and improvement of this earthly city of 
God that we know, will be our joyful share 
of the partnership’s work, and this work 
without doubt we shall carry, on with more 
light and power when we have passed to 
the other side. 

St. John in his first Epistle writes that 
famous verse which sounds so grand—till 
you analyse it—‘ Love not the world, neither 
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the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world the love of the Father is 
not in him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father but 
is of the world ; and the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for e€ver.”—  1ike <s 
many great biblical statements this contains 
a true, esoteric meaning, but a face mean- 
ing which if misread may lead a man far 
astray. One would think, on first reading 
it, that the God we believe in had never 
made the world at all, but that we were 
‘His subjects living in a hostile foreign coun- 
try. This text and many others came of 
the intense belief entertained by the Apostles 
that the world was very near its end, and 
that, chiefly as the abode of Satan, it was 
doomed to speedy destruction. Doubtless 
a deep thinker can make a true and valu- 
able meaning for these words of St. John, 
and can find a deep spiritual lesson in them, 
but the ordinary mind is perplexed and dis- 
tracted. The love of this world as the seat 
and home of His creation and of His great 
evolutionary plan, is true religion; the love 
of men, His highest creation, whether 
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mounting the upward path or still in the 
bonds of darkness, is true religion ; the love 
of all things that make good and for good, 
is true religion; and lastly, the love of 
beauty in nature, in art, in thought, is true 
religion also. The lust and evil have to 
be outgrown or transformed, but it is all 
the time God’s world and we are here to 
further His great and kindly plans. If we 
look on our life here simply as a stepping- 
stone to the life beyond, we are taking a 
short-sighted, selfish view and are burying 
our talents. All our life and work here 
should be devoted and directed to the gener- 
ations of men that are yet to come, to their 
greater happiness and uplifting. What may 
happen to us as individuals may be safely 
and confidently left to the great Father’s 
knowledge of what is good for us and the 
world. “QO that thou wouldst rend the 
heavens, that thou wouldst come down,”’ 
cries Isaiah, but that, as far as we know, is 
not the way of the Divine wisdom. It is 
for us to rend the earth, with its pall of 
materialism, and to come up into the 
spiritual light of heaven. 


CHAPTER II 
EVOLUTIONARY CHRISTIANITY 


OME there are who are born in the 
purple, in the full blaze of this world’s 
light, and who die in the darkness; some 
few there are, who are born in the darkness 
and who live and die in the light; but for 
the most part of mankind is the lot of being 
born in the grey, in the dullest and greyest 
of greys, and of continuing therein to their 
lives’ ends. It is chiefly for those who are 
placed by birth or circumstance in this grey 
monotony that these words are written. 
Emancipation, which is the principle and 
hope of true Christianity, must be the lode- 
star that ever guides us from afar: emanci- 
pation, not alone from the bonds and tyran- 
nies of the outside world, tyrannies political, 
mental, and sometimes religious, but from 
the bonds of our lower animal nature and 
of crippling circumstance. This emanci- 


pation is our birthright from above, and 
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should be incessantly claimed, not only for 
ourselves but for those below us in develop- 
ment, and who have not risen to the know- 
ledge of their rights; but this freedom has 
nearly always been the bugbear of eccle- 
siasticism. © This too often teaches the 
doctrine, the comfortable doctrine for those 
on the top, that in whatsoever state we are 
born, therein should we be content. Through 
all ages, through all dominions and religions 
have been seen the ever-recurring, more or 
less successful attempts at advance, spiritual 
and material. This at first has been fostered 
by the religion and priests of the time, who 
have often been self-sacrificing pioneers, and 
who have often given up their lives for the 
cause; but after a time further progress 
has been strangled by their successors ; the 
love and greed of power have tempted them, 
and have eventually swamped them in the 
morass of selfishness and stagnation, till 
another soul, with a larger share of light 
divine, has sprung out of the grey and started 
a new advance. Such is briefly the story 
of the evolution of our race, the story of 
the unfolding of God’s purpose. It is the 
story of ancient Egypt and of Jewish 
Palestine, and it is the story of so-called 
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Christianity during the last two thousand 
years in Europe. 3 

Since the death of Christ’s disciples vested 
interests, whether in worldly wealth and 
power or in religious dominion, have been 
almost without exception the enemies of 
progress, the welders of chains. We must 
all feel this to be true, if we think honestly, 
in our own everyday affairs and interests. 
We must all feel the difficulty of breaking 
through the trammels of our individual 
interests, and of seeing the other side. Audi 
alteram: partem (‘“ Hear the other side’’) 
1s good, but we must do more, we must be 
of and on the other side. This open mind 
belongs naturally to very few, for we are 
tied and bound with the chain of self, but 
a strong faith in God and in His ever- 
increasing purpose should lead us to 
develop this kindly altruistic spirit. Owing 
to the complete absence of this altruism we 
see in the last five ‘years all Europe and 
part of Asia in the melting-pot of war ; 
the originators of it striving selfishly and 
with remorseless cruelty for the dominion 
of the whole world ; we see also the religious 
life of Europe in the throes of a new birth. 
It is breaking through the old bonds and 
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limitations and is seeking for new light. We 
must learn to cast away the old ideas of 
separateness, and of mere personal in- 
terests; we must try to realize the unity 
of life, the unity of purpose that comes from 
our divine origin, and to feel that vested 
interests and what we call personal and 
hereditary rights may easily become frus- 
trations of the Divine Will. The great 
march of scientific knowledge is making for 
the new generations the old religious ideas, 
in their crude forms, untenable, but, far 
from being antagonistic, is opening up a 
higher and nobler conception of God and 
of Christ, a conception which will go on 
growing higher and deeper as man sees 
and develops his God-given powers. It will 
reveal a God of wise and steady purpose, 
working always to his end by changeless 
method and law. 

The old conception of the Jewish God,. 
an anthropomorphic deity, full of human 
moods, of anger and jealousies, 1s no longer 
possible to the reverent mind; the God of 
absolute knowledge, of absolute power and 
righteousness, of an infinite unchanging 
purpose, working through zeons of steady 
evolution, can alone satisfy the thinking soul. 
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To gain this great and true idea of God, 
we must throw aside some of the beliefs 
which we have been taught and have held 
for centuries, and the first of them is the 
fall of man. The old Persian legend of 
the Garden of Eden and all that belongs 
to it, which was only adopted by the Jews 
in their later history, is to the enlightened 
mind (if taken literally) almost an insult 
to God. This allegory, however, is capable 
of a deep and true interpretation, but one 
which no common wayfaring man may 
perceive. An old writer says on this point, 
“It is according to the Divine order of 
nature that the soul should control the body. 
For as a manifested entity, man is a dual 
being, consisting of soul and body; and 
of these, in point of duration and function, 
and therefore in all respects of value, the 
precedence belongs to the soul. Tor the soul 
is the real permanent individual, the self, 
the everlasting, substantial idea, of which 
the body is but the temporary residence. 
The soul, nevertheless, has, properly speak- 
ing, no will of her own, since she is feminine 
and negative. And she is therefore by her 
nature bound to obey the will of some other 
than herself. This other can be only the 
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which is divine and is God; or the without 
and the below, which taken by itself and 
reduced to its last expression is the Devil. 
It is therefore to the spirit and soul as one 
that obedience is due. Hence in making 
the body the seat -of the will, the man 
revolts, not merely against the soul but 
against God; and the soul by participation 
does the same.” Thus the allegory of the 
fall ceases to be historical and becomes 
present and personal for all. The same 
writer further says, “ The result on the other 
hand of the soul’s steadfast aspiration to- 
ward God the Spirit that is within her, and 
of her consequent action upon the body, is 
that this also becomes so permeated and 
suffused by the spirit as at last to have no 
will of its own, but to be in all things one 
with its soul and spirit and to constitute 
with them one perfectly harmonious system, 
of which every element is under full control 
of the central will. It is this unification 
occurring within the individual which con- 
stitutes the at-one-ment.” ‘The whole history 
of the world is one of sometimes steady, 
sometimes intermittent progress. A nation, 
a race rises, develops to its maturity and 
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then dies, but its seed remains, and another 
higher development is oftentimes built on 
its ruins. The scientific knowledge of the 
later years has demonstrated, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the development of 
the animal and vegetable types of to-day as 
higher forms of their predecessors, and this 
applies to man as to all living things. 
Evolution in things moral, mental and 
spiritual is equally certain, and is without 
doubt the Way Divine. Is not this a 
world scheme and a life scheme far nobler 
than. the old jJegend,. and far: more. m 
accordance with our conception of an 
absolute omnipotent and just God? There 
are some things that we feel we know for 
certain, the fact of our existence, of our 
ego, and the existence of other egos, and 
the myriad daily miracles of Nature, which 
to the thoughtful mind proclaim and prove 
the existence of an immeasurable, all- 
powerful directing and creating mind. 
Metaphysics have tried to show that all 
things, Nature, the world, even our own 
egos, are nothing but illusions, but with- 
out argument or proof we know that 
certain things; are, true. and. .ireal,. itor 
without that conviction life would be a 
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mere purposeless vanity and dream. ‘There 
is one thing, however, which we can- 
not know, but of which we are equally 
certain, equally convinced (irrationally, 
illogically, it may ‘be),--and that: is” the 
existence and power of God, the Director, 
the Designer, the Creator, of Him whom 
the old Eastern philosophers called the 
Absolute, and whom the simple but wonder- 
ful words of our Nicene Creed call “ the 
Lord and Giver of Life”’ (though strangely 
it applies this title only to God manifest 
in Spirit). In the history of the world man 
has always been trying to conceive and 
grasp the first cause of all things, and the 
greater part of the history of his religious 
growth shows him worshipping a God who 
to him ts an ideal magnified man. This 
is what is known as anthropomorphism. He 
sees, aS appears to his narrow and _ short- 
sighted outlook, a power for good and a 
power for evil outside himself. He can 
only see in personal suffering and misfor- 
tune, and in the cataclysms of Nature, a 
power working against him, and so there 
arose devil worship as well as God wor- 
ship. The one was his champion, his friend, 
the other his destroyer, his enemy; and, 
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so through all the history of the world and 
of religion (to separate them were impos- 
sible) we see anthropomorphism, the wor- 
ship of a God who is only a magnified 
man, ever rising in conception and standard 
as man rises, but ever falling far short of 
satisfaction and truth, and ever leading men 
astray from the true conception of God as 
universal, all-pervading Spirit. | Christ’s 
words, “God is Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth,” need no amplifying, and they 
show Him to have been far ahead of His 
time. The God of the Old Testament was 
from its beginning to the time of Christ 
mostly an anthropomorphic God, a far 
higher ideal than the gods of the nations 
around, but still a God with man’s stan- 
dards, with man’s angers and _ jealousies, 
reaping where He had not sown and gather- 
ing where He had not strawn; and more, 
and worse than these things, He was merely 
a tribal God, not the God of the universe 
nor the God of all created things. Job, 
who was not a Jew, Moses, David and some 
’ of the prophets had glimpses of the higher 
idea, the non-human absolute power, but it 
may be fairly said that anthropomorphism 
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coloured and distorted the religions of all 
pre-Christian times. This crippling, narrow- 
ing idea has lasted in most minds up to the 
very present, and personally one knows how 
hard it 1s to rise above one’s early teach- 
ings and impressions and to discard the 
false; but, nevertheless, when we see the 
light it becomes a sin to abide in the dark- 
ness. God the avenger, a jealous God still 
demanding sacrifices and atonements of 
blood in the literal sense, was the God of our 
fathers, and is still the God of many un- 
emancipated souls. If we take the words 
of Christ (not all the reported words, per- 
haps, but the words and true spirit of 
Christ’s teaching) we see that His God and 
Father was a merciful, loving power, 
striving in His own mysterious way to 
raise man from the bondage of his lower 
nature, from selfishness, egotism, bigotry, 
and from personal and national warring 
ambitions to a sense of the brotherhood of 
man, and to a recognition of his participa- 
tion in the Divine. To a people soaked. 
in the principles and traditions of propiti- 
atory sacrifices He had to speak in terms 
that they could understand, but His great 
exploit of clearing out the Temple, reeking 
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with sacrificial blood, showed that He was 
thoroughly opposed to the fundamental 
idea. It was not the death of Christ alone, 
but His life, His example and His teach- 
ing that made Him the Saviour of the 
world. He was the ideal socialist, not the 
greedy degradation we see so often in 
modern times, whose motto is “ All thine 
is mine,” and who tries to get it, but the 
loving philanthropist who says “ All mine 1s 
thine,”’ and who tries to give it. 

To clarify our minds thoroughly on the 
question of the fall of man we must analyse 
fairly and logically the nature of what is 
called sin. To do this we must go back 
to the lives and minds of the animals as 
we know them to-day. In the dog or cat, 
which, from their association with man, are 
the most developed mentally, we do not call 
it sin if, when they are hungry, they take 
the food that they see and need; we do 
not call it sin if they fight for that food, 
and if the strong take it from the weak ; 
we do not call it sin when the tiger kills 
and devours his natural prey, when the cat 
kills the mouse, when the birds feed on 
insects; we do not call it sin when the 
males of a herd fight, even to the death, 
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for the ownership of the females and for 
the lordship of the herd; we rather see 
in that an ordained purpose for what Darwin 
calls “the survival of the fittest’? and for 
the improvement of the species. In Europe 
we call polygamy a sin, though in the Old 
Testament times it was the custom; in 
Mohammedan countries at the ee 
monogamy is no part of the founder’s law. 
So when we analyse sin, we see that it 
is largely the survival of animal instincts 
that in their time were useful and essen- 
tially necessary for the continuance of life 
and species. They partake rather of the 
nature of -virtue,the old° “virtus”’ of the 
Romans. These animal instincts we came 
by honestly; they came not of a hostile 
devil, but were stepping-stones up the 
mountain path of man’s destiny. They have 
become sin for two reasons ; firstly, because 
man has outgrown their necessity, and be- 
cause they interfere with the comforts and 
conventions of civilized life, with social order, 
and with the idea of the sanctity of per- 
sonal. property. (The habitual criminal is 
of the type of the primitive man, but has 
become a rogue elephant in the herd, a 
nuisance which has to be destroyed.) 
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The second reason, and one of far greater 
import, is that they degrade man back to 
the lower material standards; they are sins 
against the light that God has given him ; 
they obscure His purpose and prevent the 
moral and spiritual growth and development 
which should be the glorious privilege of 
the sons of God. Beyond this we see to 
our shame that so-called sin has _ been 
exaggerated and in a sense refined by the 
imagination and higher mentality of man 
into something far worse, far more injurious, 
than the survival of natural instincts would 
produce. The intellectual superiority of 
man has prostituted his powers to the in- 
vention of sins, which to the beasts would 
._ be impossible. In Sir Thomas Browne’s 
words, “ For the heavens are not only fruit- 
ful in new and unheard-of stars, the earth in 
plants and animals, but men’s minds also in 
villainy and vices.”’ But the fact still remains 
that sin in the abstract is only a survival 
of something which originally was not. sin 
and which was in the first place God given. 

So is opened to our minds the Divine 
way of growth and unfoldment. We are 
all, as a race, on the upward path, and 
what we call right and necessary at one 
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stage of our development proves unsuitable 
and even harmful at another stage. This 
does not lessen the evil of sin, but em- 
phasizes the importance of the realization 
of our responsibilities in the present stage 
ef our growth, and it also emphasizes the 
lesson of charity, and of consideration for 
others, for as individuals we are on very 
different rungs of the heavenly ladder that 
leads to the perfect truth. God’s grand 
scheme of evolution demands not only our 
recognition but our whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion and the realization of our oneness of 
purpose, our oneness of origin. 

St. John in his first Epistle says, ‘“ Sin is 
the transgression of the law’’; but of what 
law? The Mosaic, the Roman, the Code 
Napoléon, or of the intensely characteristic 
illogical compromise, the English law? 
These have all had or are having their day, 
and have all been good and useful in their 
own season; but the higher law, like the 
higher spiritual conception, is ever chang- 
ing, ever mounting, as man’s development 
leads him to the recognition of higher stan- 
dards and of his God-designed destiny. 

One of the greatest and most disastrous 
mistakes that ecclesiasticism, both in the > 
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hands of priests and laymen, has made, has 
been the ever-recurring attempt to fix, define 
and limit religious belief in such forms as 
Articles and Creeds; such are the denials 
and enemies of the growth which is our 
birthright. A very thoughtful Indian writer 
has said : 

‘“ Religions have risen, flourished, domin- 
ated millions, and have faded away, borne 
down by the weight of the superstition and 
outward forms which man persists in build-. 
ing around the bit of truth which originally 
caused the religion to spring into existence. 
It has ever been so, and must be so in the 
future. ‘We may doubt this fact (so 
doubtless, did the people of the vanished 
civilizations), but it must come. It is mortal 
—man’s work—and the mortal ever must 
perish and pass away. 

‘“ Men look around them, and, becoming 
conscious of the unreality of all that goes 
to make up mortal life, begin to ponder 
over the meaning of it.all. They ask, 
‘Whence come we? Whither go we? 
What is the object of our existence?’ They 
try to solve the riddle of life by countless 
theories. They discard the dogmas that are 
handed down to them, only to create fresh 
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dogmas equally unsatisfying. They travel 
around like a squirrel in a cage, and ex- 
haust themselves on the wheel—but they stop 
just where they began. They are like a 
caged bird that beats itself to death against 
the confining bars of its prison. They go 
around and around the circle of intellectual 
reasoning, only to find themselves travelling 
over and over the same ground, and making 
no real progress. They try to explain 
things, but succeed merely in giving things 
new names. They climb the mountain of 
knowledge, and when they reach the top 
they look around them and see that they 
merely have reached the top of a small 
foot-hill, while, far above them, towering 
higher and higher, rise range after range 
of the real mountains, the highest peaks of 
which are hidden among the clouds.” 

In this claim for freedom there is no 
denial of the true teaching of Christ, the 
greatest leader, reformer, and evolutionist of 
all times, of whom St. Paul says, “ Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty with which 
Christ has made you free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

The same Indian writer, speaking of law, 
Says : 

4 
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“ ‘Human laws are the result of the average 
intelligence of a people, influenced by the 
average ‘conscience’ of that people. The 
intelligence sees that certain wants have 
arisen, and it attempts to frame laws to 
cure the ‘wrong,’ or possible ‘wrong.’ 
The conscience of the race may cause it 
to see that certain laws that have been in 
force are unjust, unreasonable, and burden- 
some, and when this is clearly seen an 
attempt is made to have such laws repealed, 
altered, improved upon, or superseded by 
others better adapted to the new wants of 
the race. Corrupt laws are sometimes intro- 
duced by designing and unscrupulous per- 
sons, aided by immoral legislators—corrupt 
and ignorant judges often misinterpret the 
laws—mistakes are often made in making, 
interpreting and enforcing the laws. This 
because men and the human law is fallible, 
and not absolute. But take the general 
average, the laws of a people, both in their 
making, interpretation, and administration, 
represent the highest average of which that 
people is capable. ‘When the people, or 
the average of them, outgrow a law, they 
do away with it—when the average of the 
race demand a new law, they get it, sooner 
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or later. Reforms in law move slowly, but 
they come at last, and they are not so very 
much behind the average intelligences of the 
people. Of course, such part of the people 
as have arisen above the average, see the 
human law as very faulty, and often very 
unjust, from their point of view, just as 
do those below the average, from an entirely 
different reason—to the first the law at any 
stage of the race is imperfect because it is 
behind the requirements of justice and the 
needs of the race, while to the second class 
it 1s imperfect because it is in advance of 
their ethical conception. But, on the whole, 
the laws of a people fairly represent the 
needs, ideas, and intelligence of the average 
man composing that race. ‘When that 
average man grows, the laws are changed 
to fit him—that is, he causes the laws to 
be changed, for he recognizes their imper- 
foChOn: 

. . The law is fallible and imperfect, 
but is necessary as a supporting pillar to the 
temple of ethics. It is the average concep- 
tion of ethics, crystallized into a temporary 
shape, for the guidance of the people making 
the shape. Every law is a compromise and 
bears more or less upon some one. The 
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theory is ‘the greatest good to the greatest 
nuimber.” 

There is another law (outside of ethics, 
though the separation is hardly justifiable), 
the law of nature or natural law, which has 
never been coded, and which we consider 
ourselves ffee to break every day. The 
limits of this law, under which Christ worked 
His miracles, are at present beyond our 
grasp, and so we talk of the supernatural, 
a word which is at once the measure and 
confession of our ignorance, but this law I 
hope to touch on in another chapter. 

Transgression of the law is, in the first 
place, I think, the sin against one’s con- 
science, which more or less accurately shows 
us what is right or wrong at a given period 
of our development; but this law of con- 
science is to some extent obscured by the 
defects of one’s personality and education. 
It may err on the side of the conservative 
or of the progressive. Nevertheless, when 
one has freed one’s mind from prejudice it 
must be regarded as the law of the Divine 
spirit. But far beyond this, sin is the 
transgression against the Divine law of pro- 
gress, of life, of growth, of evolution, for 
the law that ceases to progress and improve 
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becomes before long a dead letter and then 
an obstructive anachronism. This, as in the 
days of the Pharisees, who are far from 
extinct, is the danger of all rigid systems 
of law and of religion: Cicero sums it up 
in the four words, Summum jus summa 
injuria. Useful and necessary once, they 
in time become the enemies of the Divine 
law of progress. 

The perfect law is the law of liberty, and 
all codes and creeds in unemancipated minds 
tend to become limitations and frustrations 
of the perfect liberty. This was Christ’s- 
meaning when He said, “I am not come 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it,’ that is, 
to raise men to newness of life and free 
them from the old bonds. 

If we can in some measure recognize and 
establish our own egoness, our I-amness, we 
must in like measure become convinced that 
our spirit, apart from our intellect and our 
bodies, is part of the originating Divine 
spirit, and so is infinite both in time and in 
possibilities of development. Our law then 
ceases to be the resulting product of other 
men’s minds, the piled-up code of old 
traditions and others’ experiences, for when 
we recognize that our individuality, our 
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power of thought, is part of the divine 
creating power, we become a law unto our- 
selves, and we become our own judges of 
what is right and wrong. We become free, 
because we pass from under the law of 
man, the law of this world’s limited conven- 
tions, to be under the law of God, and we 
further see that what we know as evolution 
is something much more than the haphazard 
result of natural selection, of the survival 
of the fittest theory, and that it is the Divine 
originating mind working and urging to- 
wards higher development, not by miracle, 
but by natural law harnessed for individual 
use. The true conception of sin then seems 
to be wrapped up in this question, “ Are we 
furthering God’s work of social, physical and 
spiritual growth, or are we, by casting back 
to the animalism in our nature, and by cling- 
ing to worn-out ideas and standards, hinder- 
ing it? The doctrine of original sin must 
be much modified, if not discarded, and that 
awful text, ‘‘ In sin did my mother conceive 
me,’ must be forgotten. Is all animal life 
conceived and born in sin? It is fulfilling 
the divine purpose. Does that constitute sin ? 

In the marvellous, and, even to our dull 
minds, admirable scheme of divine evolution 
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what we call sin was necessary for the growth 
of man, but in time became like a garment 
that is worn out and which has to be dis- 
carded. As man became first a gregarious 
and later a national or racial animal, the 
germs of the higher ideas of altruism, of 
charity and brotherly love began to grow; 
and they will in time still further grow into 
the unity and amity of all races of the earth, 
so that there shall be no nationalism, no 
racialism, neither bond nor free, but all 
shall be united in the universal love and 
purpose of our Creator. Even these late 
troubled years of war may prove to be a 
big step onward in the path of progress and 
freedom. As man cast off the old gar- 
ments of animal instincts and passions, it 
was good that came into the world rather 
than evil. This change had begun, of 
course, long before the days of Christ; we 
see it in the beautiful thoughts and life of 

Buddha, in the philosophical religion of 
Confucius, to some extent in ancient Greece, 
and very largely in what is known as the 
occult philosophy of the East, but it was 
deputed to Christ to become the first great 
guide and teacher of the religion of 
humanity. By the religion of humanity I 
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mean, not the worship of the human but of 
the divine element in the human, and its 
true and consequent relationship with God 
the Absolute. 

The gospel of Christ is not the bringing 
of salvation to a chosen few, the so-called 
elect, nor-on the other hand is it the 
destruction and damnation of the many, 
which the priests of most churches have 
been vainly and sometimes selfishly preach- 
ing for centuries; that were an evangel 
that stultifies and denies its very self; but 
it was the bringing of the dawn of a new 
life, of a new hope, of a spiritual and moral 
development, the height and strength of 
which we can neither gauge nor imagine. 

If we give up the story of the fall of 
man, and heartily adopt the modern view 
of man’s steady rise, his moral and spiritual 
development, it follows inevitably, that the 
theology of the churches must be funda- 
mentally changed. Though it may be a 
shock to many minds that have found com- 
fort and happiness in the old doctrines, we 
must reverently but boldly face the questions 
that>.at ‘once arise: The idea of Gods 
demand for sacrificial atonement and pro- 
pitiation for sins in the literal sense must 
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be abandoned. Man, as he grows in the 
worship and love of the divine, will never 
accept a God whose sense of mercy and 
Justice is inferior to and on a lower plane 
than his own. But this is what has been 
taught us for centuries. 

We are born into the world without our 
knowledge, without our consent, with more 
or less strong animal instincts and pugna- 
cious, selfish propensities which we have 
inherited from our forbears. For this we 
are doomed to eternal punishment unless we 
cringingly say we believe in an angry God 
who demands a sacrifice of blood, the blood 
of the propitiation, of the atonement. Is it 
possible for a reverent thinking mind to 
accept such a doctrine? I boldly say this 
doctrine is not Christ’s. He says, “It is 
not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.” Is the will of the Absolute Omni- 
potence to fail? By looking at the Bible 
as a literally and divinely inspired book in 
all its parts, we have been led astray, and 
have wandered far from the true teaching of 
Christ. On His simple foundation of faith 
in God and righteousness of life has been 
built a structure, theological and ecclesias- 
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tical, quite out of keeping and quite dis- 
cordant with the beauty of the simple 
original design. Some of this in the early 
years we owe to St. Paul, but much more to 
selfish, bigoted ecclesiasticism. 

St. Paul was one of the grandest men 
and characters in all history, full of 
devotion and faith, and often with true 
prophetic insight, but he was bred and 
educated as an ecclesiastical Pharisee, and 
he could only at times get away from 
this pernicious influence completely. He 
had perceptions far ahead of his time, and 
we continually see through his epistles the 
struggle that is going on in his mind. He 
was an evolutionist, though he knew it not. 
Take those wonderful words, “ When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child, but when 
1 became a man I put away childish things ; 
for now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face; now I know in part, 
but then shall I know as I am known.” 
In these simple but poetical words we see 
the whole of the divine evolutionary 
scheme. When we were children we were 
obeying His law on that plane of existence, 
but now that we are men we must face the 
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problems of life squarely and courageously. 
It becomes almost a sin to believe in and 
to be bound by the old superstitions, the old 
make-believes of our childhood. 

There are three conditions or stages of 
growth in the mental development of man, 
which old Eastern philosophers termed the 
instinctive mind, the intellectual mind, and 
the spiritual mind; as we develop, these 
minds gradually merge into one another, at 
any rate the first into the second; the 
third, alas, comes to few of us. “ The 
instinctive mind,” as an Eastern writer has 
well said, “even in its higher stages where 
it blends into the lower planes of the in- 
tellectual, does not concern itself with the 
problems of life—the riddle of existence. It 
does not recognize even that any such 
problem exists. It has a comparatively 
easy time, as its cares are chiefly those con- 
nected with the physical plane. So long 
as its physical wants are satisfied, the rest 
matters but little. It is the childhood stage 
Of the- race.” 

When we come to mental manhood, if 
such be our good fortune, the intellect takes 
command and tries to analyse its old beliefs, 
to find its way in the darkness. Though it 
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is often a great wrench, and we feel often 
we are sinning, we put away childish things. 
The troubled darkness that follows is largely 
the result of our unnatural religious train- 
ing, of the perverted idea of an anthropo- 
morphic God that we have been taught to 
worship, but the fact remains that we see 
through a glass darkly, we are puzzled and 
distressed. Many of us stop here and are 
content to be called agnostics; we were 
happier, perhaps, as children, for now we 
have an uncomfortable sense of being 
failures; but if we only persist and strive 
with prayer and faith we shall come through 
the darkness, through the hedges and barbed 
wire of our faulty education and of our 
instinctive animal minds, into the hght of 
spiritual consciousness and to the knowledge 
of the true Christ. Very gradually and 
slowly will this come to most of us, but it 
will come, if we keep our minds and faith 
free and open. Newman’s beautiful pathetic 
hymn shows well this condition of his mind : 


Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 
Lead Thou me on, 
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Again in St. Paul’s wonderful speech at 
Athens, we see him full of far-sighted con- 
ception of the immanence and presence of 
God in all things. 

‘God, who made the world and _ all 
things therein, seeing that He is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,” etc. And again, “ For 
in Him we live and move and have our 
being ; as certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also His offspring. 
forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold,”’ etc. 

“And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.” ‘He had risen into 
the intellectual and spiritual knowledge of 
God and he had a true glimpse of the future 
God hath prepared for us, and he clearly 
recognizes that the life of the instinctive mind 
God did not regard as sin. We see again 
in his wonderful chapter that begins with 
“ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal,’ his love of humanity, and his 
recognition of our knowing only in part. 
This chapter may be called the poetry. of 
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the conduct of life, the altruistic creed or 
manifesto of the higher socialism. It is 
almost on a par with the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is more complete but more 
didactic. In the fifteenth chapter of 1 Cor. 
we see St. Paul again in the trammels of 
his old ecclesiasticism and in his old belief 
in the fall of man. This chapter, which 
we read in our rather dismal funeral service, 
and which in places is magnificent, is ruined 
by its being built on false premisses. ‘“ For 
since by man came death,” etc. “ For as 
in Adam all die.” ‘He sees clearly the future 
existence of the spiritual and not of the 
bodily ego, but falls into confusion about 
death and the dual power of God and Satan, 
but brought up as he was it were scarcely 
possible that he could escape from this 
error. | 

- The immanence of God, when grasped 
by the deep thinking mind, means the 
absolute in a state of almost material 
manifestation. In the sea, in the air, in 
the earth, there is the continuous miracle of 
bursting, changing life; there are times of 
comparative quiescence, but no real cessa- 
tion; there is disintegration, but no true 
death or destruction; for how can the 
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Absolute or His works be destroyed, and 
who is to destroy them? ‘What we call 
death is reabsorption into God, the origin- 
ating absolute power, and the life is sent 
out again for action in His own time and 
method. 

The Lord and Giver of Life worketh not 
in vain, but His works return to Him for 
purification and renewal. He is all and 
through all and in all, and naught can add 
or take away. 

ot. Paul clearly gets a sight of this when 
he exclaims, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” but he 
cannot pursue his thought to its ultimate 
conclusion. It is difficult to imagine the 
same mind writing these famous chapters, 
1 Corinthians xiv and xv, and then descend- 
ing to the bathos about women, their con- 
duct in church and their coiffure; but this 
Was raul the. Pharisee. An unmeant 
humorous, but none the less true criticism 
of St. Paul was given by a monthly nurse 
of the old Victorian school : “ she didn’t hold 
with all St. Paul said, for she understood 
as how he wasn’t a married man.” 

St. Paul forsakes the grand teaching of 
the Kabbala with regard to women, and 
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preaches the degrading doctrine of the 
Talmud, which enjoins on every pious Jew 
the prayer, “ Blessed art Thou, O» Lord, 
that Thou hast not made me a Gentile, an 
idiot, or a woman.’ ‘Humanity in its 
present state of development is dual, and 
woman is as potentially divine as man. 
Pauline Christianity, Romanism, Calvinism, 
Lutheranism, and Islamism have all gone 
wrong in their depreciation of women, and 
no religion will ever attain to its highest till 
it has recognized woman as in all things 
the necessary counterpart and complement of 
man. It is not a question of equality, but 
one of mutual fulfilment, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. ‘We must no longer look on 
woman as the mere appanage of man. She 
has now obtained her right position politi- 
cally, and the tone and standard of politics 
will inevitably be raised thereby. She must 
now realize and utilize for the good of the 
world her spiritual freedom and _ power. 
Man’s logic is human and fallible, but 
woman’s intuition is often a higher and 
surer guide towards the true light. If her 
soul be pure, free and selfless, her intuition 
will be a reflection of the Eternal Divine 
Spirit, and will save man from many a pit- 
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fall that his reasoning would fail to see, but 
if her soul be darkened by ignorance, in- 
tolerance and prejudice, her light will be 
only a confusing obscurity, a will-o’-the-wisp, 
which leads nowhere. God grant her grace 
to see her great part in the future of. the 
world. -From a lower point of view she 
helps to steady and to correct man’s views 
of himself, and to bring his reason to its 
bearings. Would a married Pope have 
believed long in his own infallibility? 

St. Paul was a magnificent enthusiast and 
brilliant philosopher, but somewhat of a 
crank and a bit out of touch with the man 
in the street. One cannot help feeling also 
that the theological systems that have been 
built largely on his epistles and on his argu- 
ments have had much to do with the latter- 
day barrenness of Christianity ; for who can 
deny that the Christianity of to-day is 
largely a disappointment and a failure? 
Theology, as we have been taught it in our 
catechism and creeds, has become an abso- 
lute impossibility to an honestly thinking 
scientific mind. It is the clinging to the 
words, the thoughts and the limitations of 
our childhood and the forcing of them into 
fixed articles of faith; the more we examine 
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them, the more we see that they are not 
founded on Christ’s words, but on the dis- 
tortions and exaggerations of those that 
came alter Him, 

The Old Testament, especially, and the 
New partly, if regarded and read as through 
and through divinely inspired, can only lead 
us into all sorts of blind, endless, futile paths, 
‘but read in the enlightened spirit of our 
new knowledge of God and His methods, 
they become a well of living water. The 
tyranny of an infallible Bible, like all other 
tyrannies, ends in dangerous revolution, in 
which for a while sinks the good, over- 
whelmed by human error. 

The historical books of the Old ‘Testament 
and the poetical books of the prophets dis- 
play, like a lantern lecture, the evolution 
and growth of a nation that were endowed 
with more spiritual and imaginative powers 
than any other in the world’s history ; 
they show the strivings after ideals and the 
frequent failures and falls; they show the 
primitive human beliefs in an anthropo- 
morphic deity, slowly rising into a concep- 
tion of God as the Absolute Spirit, and in 
Christ they show the emergence of the idea 
of a tribal national deity into the beneficent 
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Maker and Ruler of all worlds, the cause 
and maintenance of all life. This key of 
the divine evolutionary principle will unlock 
all mysteries, will make the crooked straight 
and the rough places plain, and in the end 
will bring us into the knowledge of all 
truth. 
Whither does this conception of the Divine 
evolutionary method lead us? Does it not 
show us a deity that we can in very truth 
worship, trust and love? Does it not explain 
all the aching troubles and mysteries of life 
by showing that our short stay here is only 
a stage of our growth, an hour’s lesson in 
the Divine school? We worry and grieve 
and fret over our paltry troubles, we magnify 
them into tragedies and trust not the all- 
seeing purposeful mind, and so the lessons 
have to go on. We think of our suffering, 
weary bodies as if they were our real 
selves, while they are only the wearing out 
garments; we think of our tired, slowly 
moving, slowly grasping minds as if they 
contained the real ego, whereas they’ are 
only a part of the worn-out machinery ; we 
think of death and dread it as if it were 
the end, the destruction of all our hopes and 
plans, whereas it should be regarded as the 
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beginning only of a higher and more com- 
plete life. The average so-called Christian 
shows a lack of trust in his God in a manner 
and to a degree that would shame a Buddhist 
or a Mohammedan. A real Christian can 
argue himself out of this degrading misery 
of thought, but the religious education of 
our early life has poisoned our minds with 
the idea of a jealous, punishing, revenging 
God, a conception that takes years of 
thought and experience to cast out and that 
in the many still survives—again I say this 
is anthropomorphism and not theism. We, 
who honestly and reverently think, must 
force ourselves out of the darkness and dis- 
tortion and superstition into the true hght ; 
we must claim and grasp the liberty of our 
birthright, and worship with our reason and 
with faith the Absolute God, who is our 
maker, our helper, our co-worker, who is 
our beginning and our end, not in fulsome 
words of cringing humiliation and slavish 
flattery, but in life and in deeds. As Christ 
so eloquently said, “ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

The religion of the epistles of St. Paul, 
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St. Peter, and St. John is in many aspects 
very spiritual and beautiful, but it is not the 
simple religion that Christ taught, and from 
their exaggerations and erring conclusions 
have followed the misconceptions that have 
caused Christianity to be im.§so great a 
measure a failure. 

A fair analysis of Christian theology as 
we have been taught it in the past shows 
how much has been built on the Epistles and 
how little comparatively on the first three 
Gospels (the Fourth Gospel stands alone ; 
it is the magnificent work, perhaps the 
greatest literary work in the world, of a 
speculative philosopher, but not the work 
of a narrator: the conception of the Logos 
at the opening belongs to true philosophy, 
but of a time long before Christ’s life on 
earth). ‘The value of Christ’s work and in- 
fluence lies not, however, in the accuracy 
of the historical facts of His life and death 
on earth, but in the evidence of the Absolute 
holding up -before.us as a reflection of 
Himself this great standard of spiritual 
knowledge and power, of righteousness of 
life and of patient endurance of worldly 
suffering and contempt. The following 
faithfully of this standard, which 1s to 
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greater or lesser degrees in the power of 
us all, will lead to the spiritual evolu- 


tion of the race, and this is the purpose 
Divine. 


CHEAT TER ili 
ON LABELS 


I HAVE not the presumption to think that 

the foregoing thoughts on the religion 
of Christ in any universal way represent 
the religious beliefs of the doctors of to-day, 
for quot homines tot sententie, quot homines 
tot religiones, is still the unhappy rule; but 
I think they foreshadow and in a measure 
explain the direction in which the scientific 
mind is developing its idea of God and of 
human destiny. 

To this mind, as it sees and understands 
the Divine continuity of purpose and action 
in what we call evolution, freedom is an 
absolute necessity. In a world of growth 
and change it feels that it cannot be bound 
down by the limitations of creeds. To be 
labelled and put on a shelf as belonging to 
this sect or to that creed becomes an ab- 
horrence. A label implies something finite 


and done with. We may at first sight think 
771i 
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that we can safely label a crystal or a rock, 
but even in these there is no real rest nor 
stability. The desire to define and to label, 
except as a temporary measure, is fatal to 
progress. The enlightened mind will see 
that all religions that are not merely super- 
stitions, if such there be, contain more or 
less of essential truth, and that they are 
more or less suited to the circumstances, 
and to the state of development of the times 
and countries to which they belong, but it 
will also see that a religion that ceases to 
develop its spiritual kernel of truth, soon 
loses its dynamics. ‘We may look scorn- 
fully on religious differences and conten- 
tions as on children quarrelling over their 
toys; and yet their quarrelling and diversity 
of opinion has in them the seeds of growth ; 
they show their religious thoughts in a state 
of flux. The absolutely contented ortho- 
dox soul reminds one of a squirrel going 
busily round and round in its cage; there 
is much noise and apparent movement, but 
no progress, and what is worse, no arrival. 
Stevenson somewhere says, “Some people 
swallow the universe like a pill; they travel 
on through life, like smiling images pushed 
from behind.” This has been called vege- 
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tating, but a plant has far more enterprise 
and individuality, for it has to struggle for 
its very existence towards light and air. This 
life in blinkers is perhaps the only existence 
that some few folk can safely lead, but there 
are others with more mind and therefore 
with more personal responsibility, who make 
this noble act of deglutition to include not 
the universe alone, but all its mysteries, 
human and Divine; this they do apparently 
without effort and count it unto themselves 
for righteousness. Is this “ working out 
one’s own salvation’? They are content 
to be labelled with another’s label, so all 
their lives they deliberately put themselves 
on a shelf, to wither intellectually and 
spiritually, and then to be forgotten. Our 
religion, without doubt, is a difficult and 
delicate subject to write about, for here we 
are involved in mental and spiritual problems 
and not in ascertainable scientific facts, but 
it is our manifest duty to use our own 
judgment and not to be too ready to accept 
ex cathedra teaching as finality. The ortho- 
doxy of to-day would seem to be little 
better than heresy to the orthodoxy of a 
century ago. Max Miiller says: ‘Who, if 
he is honest towards himself, could say that 
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the religion of his manhood was the same 
as that of his childhood, or the religion of 
his old age the same as the religion of his 
manhood. It is easy to deceive ourselves 
and to say that the most perfect faith is a 
childlike faith, but before we can learn that 
we have first to learn another lesson, namely, 
to put away childish things. There is the 
same glow about the setting sun as about 
the rising sun, but there is between the two 
a whole world, a journey through the whole 
sky and over the whole earth.” 

To many of us religion, with its creeds and 
dogmata, appears like the bars of a prison, 
hopelessly fettering us, and we are tempted 
to rage and storm against its limitations and 
against those who have forged these bars, 
against our parents and our teachers, but 
this is illogical and unfair. They were 
struggling up the path as we are now, and 
in our enthusiasm we must not forget that 
we also are a long way from the top, and 
that our comparative enlightenment is to a _ 
great extent the result of their struggles. 
Nevertheless rigid uniformity and _indi- 
vidualism are almost incompatible, and the 
attempt to form a working combination will 
often end in a mental paralysis. 
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Wilham Penn says: “ It is a sad reflection 
that many men have hardly any religion at 
all, and most men have none of their own. 
For that which is the religion of their edu- 
cation and not of their judgment, is the 
religion of another and not theirs.”’ 

Forms and creeds are but the swaddling- 
clothes of religion’s infancy; until we can. 
outgrow them and in a measure discard 
them, we shall get only a dim view of the 
higher truths and of the light that shines 
beyond. 

If, through our whole life we clothe our- 
selves with them, as with a garment, they 
will too often become the mere cerements 
of spiritual death and decay. 

The great Jew philosopher Spinoza says, 
“To define God is to deny Him.” The 
middle terms of this rather startling pro- 
position are omitted but are fairly clear. 
Can the house define the builder or the pot 
the potter? How much less can we presume 
to define God, the absolute in knowledge 
and in power, the author of the mystery of 
all life, the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ningless and the endless? The very attempt 
is to bring Him down to our human 
standards and measures, and the old hope- 
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less anthropomorphic worship begins its 
weary round again. 

We can worship and obey without labels. 
It is difficult, perhaps, to say that we love 
Him, for in a sense He is beyond person- 
ality, but we can love the greater mani- 
festation of Himself that he has given us 
in Christ, and the lesser manifestation in 
humanity... As then we must refuse to 
define and label God, so also must we refuse 
to label our fellowmen, for to label them 
is not only a sin against charity, but it often- 
times perpetuates their state and prevents 
their progress. Give a dog a bad name and 
you may as well hang him applies equally to 
man. 

Public opinion, which is always a process 
of labelling, is more often wrong than right, 
and nearly always errs uncharitably against 
the accused. It is a merciless and often 
cruel power. It causes many a poor-spirited 
sinner to give up the fight of life and to 
sink into the abyss. It is thoroughly non- 
Christian and completely ignores the Sermon 
on the Mount and St. Paul’s beautiful 
thoughts and words also. It is personified 
in Mrs. Grundy; think of that estimable 
woman and those notable words, “ Rejoiceth 
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not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.’’ Can two 
greater opposites be conceived? It is sec- 
tarlanism and pharisaical self-righteousness 
that still keeps her alive. 

Public opinion, though we may rail at 
it, is to a certain extent a power for good. 
It is often more powerful than the law, for 
it keeps up a certain moral code which 
cannot be ignored. We cannot destroy it, 
sO we must try to leaven it with the spirit 
of charity. 

The metaphysical minds of the Gentiles 
in the early centuries of our era tried to 
concentrate their religion into those creeds 
and dogmata which, while attempting to 
define the indefinable, only succeeded in 
making incomprehensible that which should 
have been as clear as the day. 

Nearly all religions are, I think, spiritual 
at their birth, but after their founders have 
disappeared, their followers unconsciously 
lower the spiritual tone of their doctrines 
and weaken them by materialistic corrup- 
tions and additions. The Christian religion 
is certainly no exception. One sees abundant 
evidence of this in the history of our 
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Churches, and of our creeds, and even more 
in the miserable story of religious persecu- 
tions and wars. This loss of the spiritual 
element and the ever-growing incrustation 
of human and materialistic errors, have de- 
layed the cause of Christ and His Truth to 
an immeasurable extent, and have driven 
many good and thoughtful souls into the 
darkness. Again, therefore, I appeal to 
those who have lost their faith and their 
anchorage to go back to Christ and His 
own personal sayings and teachings, and not 
to lay too much value on what was written 
and said after His departure. 

The Christian religion is the religion of 
‘Christ ; not of St. Paul, as he so eloquently 
acknowledges, nor of Rome, ~nor (of 
Canterbury. 

In following His own personal example 
shall we find our peace and our regeneration. 
. Through darkness and doubt shall we have 
to find our way back, but we must comfort 
ourselves with these words, “If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.”’ 

To so-called orthodox Christians, may I 
put this question? Does the Greek Church 
think the Roman orthodox? And does the 
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Roman Church think the Anglican orthodox ? 
Even in religion we must not be insular, 
for Christ is cosmopolitan and belongs to 
all the families of earth. 

Dr. Johnson, I believe, defined ortho- 
doxy as ‘““my doxy,” and heterodoxy as “ the 
other man’s doxy.” Let us, therefore, try 
to clear our minds of preconceptions and to 
lift our souls into the clear pure ether of 
Divine truth. In two very able articles in 
the Sociological Review of 1908-9, Dr. 
Wilfred Trotter has drawn attention to the 
instinct of gregariousness in man, to what 
he calls “the herd instinct.’”’ Man is much 
more dependent upon this communal instinct 
than at first sight appears. The advantage 
of gregariousness lies in the homogeneity 
of the herd, which enables large numbers 
to act in concert for the purpose of attack, 
of defence, and of self-preservation. Such 
homogeneity is assured by an inherent and 
inherited impulse of each member to behave 
as his fellows, and those who depart from 
the usual customs of the herd cease to benefit 
from the advantages of gregarianism. So it 
happens that in company there is a comfort- 
able feeling of security, in solitude there 
Is a sense of restlessness and discomfort. 
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This is just instinct. If we depart from the 
customs of our particular set, in matters of 
dress, of religion, or of politics, we feel un- 
comfortable, and are often ostracised, or | 
regarded as eccentrics. In ..matters ol 
opinion, also, such as are involved in politics 
and religion, the thoughts and sentiments 
of different communities are based on “ herd 
traditions,” and in most cases no amount of 
argument will induce them to see the oppo- 
site point of view, or even to adopt the only 
rational position, viz., that of suspended 
judgment. On the contrary, they find more 
and more justification for the opinions they 
hold. In other words, belief comes first ; 
reason for the belief second. How then are 
we to know whether an opinion we hold is 
rational or non-rational? If we find that 
we base the opinion on the feeling that any 
inquiry into the matter would be useless, 
barren, and superfluous, and that it would 
be foolish or wicked to think otherwise, then 
it must be regarded as non-rational; but 
if an opinion is based on experience, then 
it is rational. 

The orthodoxy of most of us, then, to 
start with, is little better than herd instinct, 
and so it must always be with the average 
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of men. Robertson, in one of his sermons, 
says: ‘There is a tendency in the masses 
always to think, not what is true, but what 
is respectable, correct, orthodox.’ This ten- 
dency of the ordinary man and woman, that 
is always facing us, cannot be ignored, it 
is fixed, but it..can surely be utilized; for 
this orthodox or gregarious sentiment be- 
comes a great element of safety. It, so 
to speak, keeps the ordinary man on the 
rails. If we reflect on the history of the 
world, we must see that all the ordinary 
laws and customs of a community, both the 
moral and the social, spring from this herd 
instinct, and although they may differ slightly 
in different communities, yet their very dif- 
ferences spring from varying circumstances 
and needs. 

In the animal world, the fierce conquering 
beasts of prey die out before the march of 
civilization, while the unaggressive animals, 
fie “ceer, the sheep, the cattle, and the 
rabbit, all flourish 1f left to themselves. This 
results from the working of the herd instinct, 
for, with the exception of the wolf, the beasts 
of prey are solitaries, fighting for their own 
hands. In bird life we see the same causes 


working. The flock birds, like the rooks 
6 
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and starlings, flourish and increase, while 
the solitary hawks only just survive. Can 
a better illustration of this be found than 
Kipling’s wonderful description of the evil 
tiger, Shere Khan, in his Jungle Book? 
Here Mowglh cleverly makes use of this 
gregarious instinct and enables the herd to 
stamp out and destroy their dreaded enemy. 

With these fundamental facts firmly fixed 
in our minds, it would surely be folly to run 
a tilt against the inherited sentiment of any 
body of men, whether in religion, or in 
social morality. The iconoclast will here 
and there bring down and destroy a false 
image, but the upheaval of moral sentiment 
involved in the process is never without 
some far-reaching effects. | Cataclysms 
rarely lead to unmixed good; the reformer 
in a hurry seldom reaches his goal. Many 
disappointments and delays we shall experi- 
ence, but if we possess our souls in patience 
and in faith, we shall see the false things 
die, and go to their place, and the true 
things, through many tribulations perhaps, 
flourish and remain. But if, in our great 
love for our inherited notions of what is 
right, we become intolerant and persecutors, 
we shall only hinder the good in any move- 
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ment, and perpetuate what is false in the 
old. The temptation for strong-minded 
righteous men to develop the persecuting 
spirit is very marked. In the herd life of 
animals and of birds we see again the 
tyranny of the worship of uniformity. The 
non-conforming heterodox rook has a poor 
and short time of it, but, after his martyr- 
dom, the flock gains nothing and learns 
nothing. 

As a raging mountain torrent is curbed 
and made to work the peaceful mill, so 
this wholesome herd instinct, impetuous often 
and misguided, should be harnessed and 
trained to promote the general well-being 
of the community, and to form mutually 
advantageous alliances with other com- 
munities ; for as the world was at first com- 
posed of mere individual men, so it has 
now come to be composed of individual 
communities, and the instinctive laws of 
self-preservation should lead those com- 
munities to seek for points of cohesion and 
mutual helpfulness and to avoid those of 
repulsion and enmity. 

Wee Churchill, in his able book The 
Inside of the Cup, says: “ The central para- 
dox in Christianity consists in the harmon- 
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izing of the individual and the social spirit, 
and this removes it as far from the present 
political doctrine of socialism as is possible. 
Christianity looked at from a certain point 
of view—and I think the right point—is the 
most individualistic of religions, since its 
basic principle is the development of the 
individual into an autonomous being.” 

The material and spiritual progress of 
mankind can never come from wars and 
national jealousies. The awful state of 
misery and degradation that we see now in 
Europe, as the result of the great war, has 
been caused by Germany forsaking all the 
lessons of Christian love and brotherhood, 
and by her acting—an isolated nation among 
many—like a primeval, murderous man. 
The lesson we should learn must surely be 
to turn this communal or gregarious sen- 
timent into useful, healthy channels, and to 
elevate its tone and its objects. 

In the lower ranks of life, not only in 
animals but also in the lower races of man, 
we see this herd instinct, in some measure 
like our modern collectivism, fighting to 
maintain all its old traditions and its dull 
uniformity, but crushing out individualism 
and progress. As we get up higher in the 
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scale of civilization and education, we see 
the individual more and more asserting 
himself, sometimes successfully, sometimes 
disastrously. As the outcome of the war 
between these two forces, the one conserva- 
tive and the other radical, we see the 
fluctuations of progress and of reaction ; and 
on the nice balancing of these forces rests 
the well-being and the prosperous future of 
the State. As individuals we must work 
and think for the mass and not for our 
personal gain or advantage. ‘* No man has 
come to true greatness who has not felt in 
some degree that his life belongs to his race, 
and that what God gives him He gives him 
for mankind” (Phillips Brooks). The 
great inventions that, through the world’s 
history, have so benefited mankind, have for 
the most part been made by kindly altruistic 
men, working for the public good and only 
seldom reaping any great reward for them- 
selves. Julit alter honores has been their 
almost universal fate. As a rigid political 
system, collectivism would be the greatest 
step backwards the world has ever taken. 
Unfortunately, so-called orthodox opinion 
represents generally the minds, not of the 
best of a community, but of a rather low 
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average of its members, and if this orthodox 
opinion become too powerful little progress 
will be made and prejudice and ignorance 
will flourish. The lesson we have to learn, 
then, is this, that both as individuals and 
communities we must keep the open mind, 
and, avoiding violent changes, bitterness 
and anger, ever strive for higher things. 
Our standards and our ideals must ever be 
advancing: it is not for us to remain in 
one state as do the beasts that perish, but 
ours it is to press forward towards the mark 
of the high calling of God, to fit ourselves 
to become in truth the sons of God. 

Too often, alas! in religious life, our 
energies are wasted in splitting hairs, in 
quarrelling as to what should be regarded 
as essential or non-essential, and scarcely 
any two churches can be brought to agree 
even on these points. . ... Is a not) pres 
sumptuous to think that purblind, ignorant 
human minds can sit in the seat of Divine 
judgment and issue infallible decrees? 
Rather let us follow the wisdom of the old 
proverb, “It takes all sorts to make a 
world.” 

Finally, to ministers of Christ in the 
Anglican Church, to those men who are 
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so nobly devoting their lives to His cause, 
and who are getting so little of this world’s 
good things, may I humbly say a few 
words? You disallow, of course, the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, but are not many of 
you claiming something like it for your own 
church doctrines and traditions? A wise and 
witty bishop once said to me that if he 
could have his way, he would give every 
clergyman in his diocese an occasional year 
of the pew instead of the pulpit. I hope you 
will not think it a great presumption if I 
ask you, for a page or two, to let me get 
into the pulpit and to show you the point 
of view of the pew. 

Firstly, I ask you to realize this fact, 
that as regards those wanderers who have 
left the flock, creed and dogma will not 
bring them back, for it is mostly creed and 
dogma that have driven them out. They 
may come into line by and by, but you 
must attack on different lines. You will 
agree with me when I say that your very 
raison d’étre is Christ, but do not some of 
you, unconsciously perhaps, place your 
Church first, and in your hearts consider 
that Church to be your raison d’étre? You 
do it largely, I know, from a spirit of 
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loyalty to that Church and to your ordination 
vows. 

You will say, perhaps, that your Church 
is Christ’s Church and that they are almost 
synonymous, and so, of course, in a sense 
they are; but when you study and examine 
all the other Christian churches, their 
opinions and their articles of faith, you must 
come to the conclusion that all cannot be 
entirely in the right, and that must lead you 
to the further thought that all must in some 
measure be in the wrong. There is the 
Divine Spirit in all, but there is also the 
human, with its inevitable tendency to error 
and confusion. Are you not in danger of 
putting up a barrier of so-called orthodoxy 
between you and the world? You may live 
behind that barrier yourselves in peace and 
assurance of soul; but are you not missing 
your mark, which surely must be the pro- 
motion of the Christian life and ideals? 
It is the lost sheep of the House of Israel 
that you want to get at, not at the ninety and 
nine just persons.’ Your policy, surely, 
must be one of attack and not only of 
defence. | 

The educated, thoughtful, and scientific 
minds of to-day will not, in the mass, be 
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bound by the inelastic terms of medizeval 
creeds. I am not saying that your creeds 
are wrong, but I am stating a fact when 
I say that they are, to many minds, im- 
possible, and so a stumbling-block to reli- 
gious life and progress. Are you not living 
with your “blinds down’? Fear not the 
light of modern science nor of literary 
eniicism. Sift-it-and: try it, for. all true 
light is from God, and in the end will help 
you to greater knowledge and to greater 
usefulness in His cause. 

Try to think of yourselves first, then, as 
Christ’s disciples, as the messengers of His 
gospel to all mankind, and as the guides 
and shepherds of the flock; not as mere 
wheels in an ecclesiastical machine and with 
responsibility to that machine alone. 

Some of you will accuse me of preaching 
pure modernism, but, to my thinking, for 
this generation and for those that are to 
follow, it must be the so-called modernism 
or nothing—and after all is it modernism? 
Peete fot the attempt to get back to: the 
ancient, primitive teaching of the Founder 
ofvour Faith? sSurely-it is the extreme 
ecclesiastical and sacerdotal doctrines of the 
later centuries that should bear the stigma 
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of modernism, if stigma there be. Solomon, 
in his far-seeing wisdom, says: ‘‘ Where 
there 1s no vision the people perish”; are 
not you in danger of losing the Vision, the 
true spiritual essence? If you still retain 
it yourselves, as many of you undoubtedly 
do, why can you not make your people 
see it? You say, truly enough, that, beneath 
all your ritual and symbols there lies a deep 
spiritual significance, but can you make the 
ordinary man and woman appreciate that 
significance? Do they not rather, as the 
history of all religions shows, fall down 
and worship the symbols, become in a 
sense idolaters and lose the real sense of 
the spiritual Vision? Ecclesiasticism with- 
out the spirit, without the Vision, soon 
degenerates, unconsciously perhaps, into 
something little better than materialism ; 
and that, when it arrives, is religion’s shroud. 
{ am not seeking to put new wine into old 
wineskins, but rather to put the old matured 
wine into new skins. 

“Set My people free that they may serve 
Me,’ was Moses’ message to Pharaoh. 
The people of England are bred and nursed 
in the love of freedom; if your Church 
ignores this and seeks to bind them with 
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burdens grievous to be borne, with creeds 
and ironbound ceremonials, you will lose 
them. Have you got to learn Pharaoh's 
lesson over again and witness another 
exodus? The spirit of priesthood has ever 
been the same, when it placed its trust on 
tradition, on supernatural claims and on 
pigeon-holed creeds. 

True religion was never meant to stand 
still or to crystallize, but rather to grow in 
breadth and in the power of an inclusive 
charity. When Christ comes again will He, 
think you, belong to any church or sect? 
When a man from conviction leaves his 
church, it is always assumed that he must 
label himself with the name of some other 
church. Has it never struck you that in 
ceasing to be a sectarian he may become a 
Christian? This exodus I speak of has 
begun already and is growing ; whither shall 
it go? Into the dry and barren wilderness 
of agnosticism or into the fruitful valleys 
watered by God’s everlasting love and 
where the. streams of that love flow free and 
unhindered by man-made _ obstructions? 
“Set my people free that they may serve 
Me and love Me with a boundless, fearless 
love.” 
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Whatever your personal convictions may 
be, lay not stress on your traditional author- 
ity and on apostolic succession, but preach 
Christ, not only as the Saviour of fallen 
man, but as the great guide, teacher, and 
hope of rising man. Preach God, not so 
much as the avenging judge and punisher of 
sin, but as the merciful Father and Creator 
of us and all things, whose plan and will 
it is that we should all come to perfection 
and to the knowledge of His wisdom and 
truth. 

The great battle of to-day is not the fight 
against sectarianism, nor of mere doctrinal 
differences: it is the fight for Christianity’s 
very existence, I neéd not -go into “the 
teachings of Nietzsche, nor of his successor 
Bernhardi, for you must all be fairly cog- 
nizant of them; it is enough to draw atten- 
tion to the awful effect they have produced 
on the Prussian mind—I say “ Prussian ’”’ 
purposely, for I do not think that all 
Germany has sunk into such degradation. 
We see a nation that 1s probably the most 
intellectual and learned, not only now, but 
in the world’s history, not only deserting 
Christ, but openly disavowing all the kindly, 
altruistic thoughts that are connected with 
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His name. They seem to be throwing back 
to the primitive life of cruel, merciless 
selfishness, and to animalism—with the ex- 
ception of patriotism, they seem to have 
lost every virtue, even that of truthfulness. 
Think of the world under such a rule; 
a veritable pandemonium. Contrast this 
teaching of these false prophets with Charles 
Kingsley’s beautiful description of the true 
Prophet’s—Christ’s : 


Who taught mankind, 
What ’tis to be a man; to give, not take, 
to serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour ; 
to help, not crush; if need, to die, not live; 
to give the eternal lie to self and sense and all 
the brute within. 


To save the English-speaking race from 
the catastrophe of this great moral degra- 
dation must be the chief aim of your life and. 
teaching—all the smaller aims are as dross. 
Try, therefore, to get into closer touch with 
the thoughtful men of to-day. You can 
fill your churches readily enough with good, 
devoted women and with a few good men, 
but this, I know, will not fulfil your ambition. 
Your wish and your aim is to make the 
Christian faith in a real sense a Catholic 
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faith: God grant you wisdom and power 
to do this. 

When this war is really over and the 
muddles and complications cleared away, 
you will have a new world to deal with, to 
watch and to guide. An optimist by nature, 
I think I see a glorious prospect of material 
and spiritual development and of a long 
reign of peace and, | hope, of international 
and brotherly love. There will be a great 
and new union of races; of the Latin and 
the Enghsh, of the American and the Slav, 
such as has never been before, and they 
will be united by the strongest of all ties, the 
love of freedom, and the proud conscious- 
ness that they have all fought and suffered 
side by side to attain that freedom and to 
conquer the most immoral and _ ruthless 
tyranny the world has ever known. [or 
twenty centuries we have been praying 
daily, “Thy kingdom come.” Is not the 
day dawning when we may joyfully say, 
“The kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ’’?. Are you. going to shy at the 
new regime or to co-operate? ‘The first step 
towards this glorious consummation must, 
of necessity, be the breaking down of inter- 
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national barriers and racial enmities; but 
parallel with this and in the same spirit of 
wise toleration must go on the breaking 
down of religious and ecclesiastical jealousies 
and differences. Try and picture to your- 
selves what this world may become under 
a universal reign of righteousness, charity, 
and peace. 

You are come to the parting of the ways. 
Will your Church, with all its high religious 
faith, with all its learning, its great ability 
and its organization, lead the van in this 
glorious campaign? Or will you, in blind, 
selfish content, sheltered behind your barriers 
and trenches of traditional orthodoxy, allow 
your Church to become and to remain a 
spent anachronism? 

Let the un-Christlike day of labels pass, 
and let us hunger and thirst after the true 
knowledge as we would after righteousness, 
for they both form an integral part of the 
Divine scheme for our growth and regenera- 
tion. But the knowledge that we seek 
must not be sought for the mere sake of 
knowing nor for the sake only of personal 
advancement. The old proverb - says, 
“ Knowledge is power,” this is hardly true, 
it is only potential power. One must have 
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met men whose minds were a storehouse, 
full of curious and ancient knowledge, but 
whose lives were as barren as a waterless 
desert. Robertson says, ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power, but if you worship knowledge for 
the sake of power, it is power you love, not 
knowledge.” The knowledge that we must 
thirst after is that which gives us the power 
to raise our lives and thoughts to a higher 
level, and which helps also to raise those 
around us to a higher level also of righteous- 
ness and efficiency. He who works and 
studies for his own ends alone is working 
for himself and by himself, and his desert 
will remain unwatered from above; but he 
who works for the love and help of man- 
kind will be working with God, and he 
will see of the fruits of his labour. All our 
endeavours must be more or less gropings 
in the dark, but if we study and strive in 
the true spirit of unselfishness and altruism, 
we shall be able to say with David, “ In Thy 
light shall we see light.’ The sin of ignor- 
ance—one of the so-called sins of omission— 
. is often more lasting and destructive than 
the sin of commission, for the latter may 
be only a temporary act, for which we - 
‘may repent, and the repetition of which we 
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may avoid, but the sin of wilful ignorance 
paralyses more or less our whole life and 
kills the spirit of charity. We all of us 
have talents, some more than others no 
doubt, but if we bury these talents in the 
earth like the man in the parable, and never 
allow them to fructify, we have missed our 
purpose in the world and have failed to 
justify our existence. 
A very wise old Persian proverb says: 


He who knows not and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool, Shun him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not, 
is a child, Teach him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows is 
asleep, Wake him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows, is a wise 
man, Follow him. 


A large part of mankind belongs to the 
first class all its time, and in the nature of 
things all of us must belong to it part of 
our time; but the mere realization that we 
belong to this class brings us automatically 
into the second, and then, if we faint not and 
sleep not, we should arrive sooner or later 
at the happiness of the fourth. Further, the 
knowledge of life and its marvels, and the 
keener appreciation of the differences be- 
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tween truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
will lead us on to a deeper knowledge of 
God, and with His help to that love and 
peace of God which passeth all knowledge 
and understanding. 

And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. ae | 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the keys of other lives, 

And with love towards erring natures © 
Cherish good that still survives, 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

We may say “ Dear Father, judge us 
As we judged our fellow men.”’ 
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